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From Dr. Drake's “Essays on Medical Education.” 


SELECTION AND PREPARATORY EDUCATION 
OF PUPILS. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 

But this incompetency is not the effect of inferior 
talents only, it results, perhaps, in an equal degree, 
from want of education and mental discipline, on 
the extent and causes of which I shall now proceed 
to speak. : 

Although medicine is ranked with the learned 
professions, not a few of its professors are signally 
deficientin learning.” Thisis the case not only in 
the Western states, where for obvious reasons it 
might be expected ; but in almost every part of the 
union, with the exception of some of our large ci- 
ties. Writing usI do for practical effect, and to 
promote reform, | am constrained to say, that even 
at this late period, the profession abounds in stu- 
dents and practitioners, who are radically d 
in spelling, grammur, etymology, descriptive geo-| 
graphy, arithmetic, and I might add book-keeping, 
but that they generally apply themselves to the 
study of that important branch, with a diligence 
which supplies the want of early opportunities.— 
Grammar and spelling especially, (to use the lan- 
guage in which I once heard a physician speak of 
the circulation of the blood,) appear to be among 
the “secret arcanums of nature which Dr. Hamilton 
said never would be found out.” Nothing is more 
common than to commit gross violations of both, in 
the directions which we write for our patients; and, 


to which, ‘man and boy,’ I have been attached for 
nearly thirty years; and to the advancement of 
which my humble exertions have been devoted for 
most of that period. During this time, I have be- 
come acquainted with the literary and professional 
ignorance of so many students and physicians, in 
and of, various parts of the Union, that I cannot be 
mistaken in asserting, that the majority of the pro- 
fession in America, are deficient in common school 
learning. If such be the fact, it should not be con- 
sidered libellous to publish it, especially when done 
by one who claims no exemption from the imperfec- 
tions which he deplores. So tong as we ‘measure 
ourselves by ourselves and compare ourselves among 
ourselves,’ we are not likely either to perceive or 
supply our defects. There can be no true reforma- 
tion without a consciousness of its necessity ; and 
if these remarks should contribute, but in the slight- 
est degree, to excite it, | shall submit cheerfully to 
the odium which they may bring upon me, from 
those who find recrimination more convenient than 
improvement. 





But is the education which our common schools 
confer, a sufficient preparation for the study of me- 
dicine? Itcertainly isnot. Toa familiar acquain- 
tance with the branches which have been enumera- 
ted, the intended student of medicine, should add 
a competent knowledge of the elements of physical 
geography, general history, the art of composition, 
alzebra, geometry, and mechanics. If these ac- 


quirements are not made before he enters on his pro- 
le 





what is stil] more humbling to the pride of the pro- 
fession, not a few of us never learn to spell the 
names, either of the medicines which we adminis- 
ter, or the diseases which we cure. Were this con- 
fined to unauthorized members of the profession, it 
would be an affair of little magnitude; but extend- 
ing to many of the graduates of ail our Universi- 
ties, it calls for unreserved exposure and unqualified 
reprehension. Before the Revolution, the schools 
of the Colonies were generally bad, and till lately 
those of the West were not fitted to impart a good 
elementary education; but at present they are so 
improved, as to leave no excuse, for the literary ig- 
norance which disgraces the profession. The taint, 
however, is hereditary, and may yet run through 
teveral generations, unless the authoritative mem- 
bers of the faculty can be moved to unite their pre- 
scriptions upon it. It would certainly not be un- 
reasonable to require, that every youth who aspires 
to connect himself with a liberal pursuit, should 
first learn to spell and write his mother tongue with 


ther his genius or misfortunes preclude such acquire- 
ments, he had better take to some calling which 
does not demand them. 

On reading the foregoing sentences to a friend, I 
found” him sceptical as to their accuracy; which 


as much accuracy as a country schoolmaster; if ei- ihe them, without the aid of those principles. 


leads me to declare that J am entirely convinced of||agency in the two cases is widely different. 
it. Nothing could be farther from my heart, than||movements of the universe, we behold only the in- 
a desire to disparage the character of a profession, ||fiuence of these principles; but in the functions of 


——— 


*Of course, on this occasion, I expect the reader to|| power ; the laws of which constitute the science of 
understand the word professor as synonymous with prac- 
to public teachers; whose es Z P 
ed as evidence of learning, ||"® With a case, in which the general lawsof matter 


titioner, and not as referrin' 
commissions must be rega 


without them through his whole life: the etects or} 
which will be sufficiently obvious to others, if not 
felt by himself. After what has been said, concern- 
ing our deficiencies in the rudiments of learning, it 
will scarcely be supposed, that our acquaintance 
with the sciences of this second group, is such as to 
constitute a suitable introduction to medical stu- 
dies. In truth, most of us live and die in utter ig- 
norance of them. Therewas a time, when this ig- 
norance, particularly of mechanical philosophy, 
would have been thought fatal to the success ofa 
student of medicine. Our science was then, held 
to be a branch of general physics; and the laws of 
the living system, a mere modification of those 
which govern the operations of dead matter. I 
would be among the last to desire the revival of 
these exploded errors; but that we have passed 
from one extreme to another, seems to me an un- 
questionable fact. We cannot explain the pheno- 
mena of living bodies, by the principles of natural 
philosophy, but at the same time are unable to com- 


functions of seeing, hearing, locomotion, re- 
tion, and the circulation of the blood, can no 
more be understood without an acquaintance with 
the laws of natural philosophy, than the movements 
of the atmosphere or the heavenly bodies; but their 
In the 


organized beings, they are subordinate toa vital 


life, or physiology. Thus, organized bodies present 





Among all the works of God, we meet with no oth- 
ers which present such a great assemblage of agen- 
cies :—so diversified, yet co-operative—so admira- 
bly balanced—so harmonious, though complex and 
apparently involved—so productive of striking and 
beautiful forms! The human system is, indeed, the 
great mystery of creation, offering problems of 
matchless intricacy, and shrouded from human ob- 
servation, by a veil which none should attempt to 
draw aside,. without deep and varied prepara- 
tion. 

Suppose, what is not the fact, that to common- 
school attainments, our students added the firat 
principles of mathematics, and the other sciences, 
constituting an academical course, would they then 
be properly qualified? Iagam answer they’ would 
not; and this brings us to the cunsideration of the 
learned languages, as an introduction to profession- 
al studies. I shali not attempt to travel over the 
whole ground. 

The United States are, perhaps, the only civil- 
ized country in modern times, where it has been se- 
riously doubted, whether the languages and htera- 
ture of the ancients, should make a part of the stu- 
dies of professional men. Of.the various causes 
which have combined to suggest this question, one 
ofthe most operative‘is the spirit of liberal inquiry 
which originated, and is cherished by, our free in- 
stitutions. No people are so unshackled by preju- 
dices and precedents; none so excursive; none so 
experimental, as the American, | If they do not ‘try 


i studies, he will most pay remain — things, and hold fast to that which is good,’ they 


[Wy many; aed-are-vteengly disposed to fix upon 
something new. : ath ad 
Another cause contributing to excite the same 
doubt, is the successful acquisition of business by 
physicians, who lived and died in ignorance of 
Greek and Latin. With such examples before us, 
it was natural to ask, whether the study of the dead 
languages should be regarded as indispensable, or. 
even beneficial , to the candidate for the honors of 
the profession; and not a few Have, at all times, 
been ready to answer in the negative. In this 
inquiry there has been much to lead us astray. 

Our forefathers, (most of whom were illiterate,) 
emigrated to a forest , which it has been the oceupa- 
tion of their sons to subdue. In the prosecution of 
thjs herculean task, and the subsequent establish- 
ment of institutions—political, social, and literary, 
they frequently experienced a want of appropriate 
means, and were compelled by the exigencies of 
their novel and trying situation, to think and act 
with originality. Hence arose a feeling of self re- 
liance; wspirit of independence; a disregard of an- 
cient customs; to which we may in a great degree © 
ascribe that indifference to the languages and 
learning of antiquity, which characterizes the ma- 
jority of our citizens. 

Thus sical circumstances have, indirectly, 
exercised a mastery over moral causes, and given a 
deftection to our European character, which prom- 
isesto become permanent. Moral causes, however, 
havecontributed to the samie effect. In migrating 
from the old world, our ancestors took leave of the 
institutions devoted to classical instruction; and 











should other proofs happen now and then to be wanting. ||are not repealed, but subjected to modification .— 





hence a generation, of necessity, grew up in com- 
parative ignorance. It wouldbe in vain to hope 
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eee — 
that a due respect for the learned languages, or ||is essentially the product of art. Toil is his 
even a conviction of their utility, could survive||destiny. He. must sink a deep shaft, and draw 
such a transition; and hence we find, that in||up his treasures from below. Therefore he 
the United States, a want of acquaintance with||should be strengthened by timely and active ef- 
them, has peen no serjous obstacle to the attdin-||fort. He must be inured to labor, and acquire 
ment of high relative distinction, in any of the||adroitnessin its performance. Hence he should 
pursuits of society. How long this will be the||/begin early, for then only can suitable habits be 
case, it is not easy to foresee. A perception of|/formed. As well might he attempt, at twenty, 
their value appears to be returning, but I can-/|/to learn fencing, dancing, or a delicate and dif- 
not suppose, that they will ever attain to the/|ficult art, as to commence at that age, without 
rank which they hold in the estimation of our||previous study, a course of philosophy. In both 
elder brethren of Europe. cases his awkwardness gives birth to the most 
Meanwhile, it is the duty of those who can/|/discouraging failures. He feels, incessantly, 
exercise any control over public sentiment in|/the want of that strength and discipline, which 
this respect, to exert themselves; and, if alljjare the offspring of practice, and are derived 
who are interested in the dignity of the medical |/from it only. I would admonish parents to con- 
profession, could be brought to unite their efforts ||sider this subject anxiously and deeply. Many 
in favor of a more classical preparation of young||who place their sons to the study of medicine, 
men designed for the study, it cannot be doubt-|/are themselves illiterate, and do not apprehend 
ed, that much might be accomplished, even in a||the importance of early intellectual discipline. 
single generation. They transfer the objects of their care, from the 
A physician who is ignorant of the Latin and|/plough to the doctor’s shop; and require them 
Greek languages, whatever may be his genius|/to exchange the recipes of agriculture for those 
and professional skill, must, to the eye of sound||of pharmacy. Of the multitude, a few, by the 
scholarship, appear defective and uncultivated, ||force of an irrepressible genius, may rise to em- 





With these remarks I close this branch of our 
subject. If I have spoken freely, it has been as 
a friend, not an enemy of the profession, |] have 
not written from the recesses of a cloister, but 
in the midst of society. Observation and per. 
sonal experience have dictated every sentence 
and afforded me satisfactory evidence of ee 
truth. For this, morever, I might appeal to all 
my enlghtened brethren of the United States, 
Not one of them could venture to gainsay, what 
has been asserted; nor commend the apathy which 
connives at the errors and abuses, which have 
been exposed. Let them begin the good work of 


reformation, and society will come quickly to 
their aid. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN OHIo. 

The report made by Mr. Clay, in the Senate 
U. S. and the recommendations accompanying 
it, are of the highest importance to the people 
of the stateof Ohio. By that report, it appearg 
that the public land remaining unsold, in thig 
state, amounts to 5,586,834 acres, and that the 
amount of land sales in the states and terito. 








For more than two thousand years, these lan-|/inence; but the majority must lag forever in the 
guages, especially the former, were the vehicles||under walks of the profession. Not having 
of ali medical knowledge, except the little con-||learned to climb, when the art might have been 
tributed by the Arabians; and, till within a cen-|/acquired, they may assault, but cannot scale the 
tury, our professional ancestors wrote, and pre-|jrugged steeps of science. 
scribed, and thought, and lectured, in Latia.|} It is sorrowful to see, what every physician 
It was, indeed, to the profession a universal lan-||must have seen, the exertions of a generous 
guage; affording tbe means of an easy and ac-|/young man consigned to the study of medicine, 
curate correspondence, among all the schoois||with a mind untutored and unstored;—to wit- 
and physicians of Europe. Even down to the|/ness his ill-directed efforts—strong but compar- 
present time, the lectures in most of the Italian||atively unavailing; his fitful application; his 
and German Universities, are delivered in Lat-||embarrassments under every difficulty; his dis- 
in; while the examination of candidates, in ma-|jappointments and despondeney; above all his 
ny others, "is conducted in the same Ja on stifeation, from a cuusciousness of superior 
Tus it-has had a. most protracted and intimate||abilities united with a perpetual conviction o' 
companionship with medicine, tothe nomencla-||inferior progress. No devotedness to study, no 
ture of which it has freely lent its opulent voca-||intensity of ambition, no energy of intellect, 
bulary. Many of its words, no doubt, as well|/not the whole combined, can make such an one 
as those drawn from the dialects of Greece, are|| what he would have been with early culture, nor 
intended to convey, in their new situation, ideas|/raise him to the standard erected by his own 
materially different from their vernacular im-||vivid imagination. He may satisfy his friends, 
port; but in attempting to understand even these, || but must himself remain dissatisfied and unhappy. 
the student is greatly assisted by an acquaint- 
ance with their primitive significations. With 
this knowledge of our dependence on the lan- 
guages and literature of the ancients, to deny 
that the study of them must be beneficial, is 
scarcely less absurd, than to affirm, on the other 
hand, that every classical scholar is of necessity 
a physician. J 

But a thorough course of preparatory Jearn- 
ing is useful, in more ways than one. It estab- 
lishes early habits of application; generates a 
love of knowledge; trains the faculties; and in- 
spires that firmness of purpose, which prevents 
him who puts hjs hand to the plough, from look- 





But let us turn toa more common case. Sup- 
pose the youth as deficient in strength, as he is 
in discipline of mind;—what will then be his 
progress! To answer with a solecism, it will 
be no progress. There can be no advancement, 
when both nature and art array themselves in 
opposition. The first lessons of science, are to 
such a person, a ‘sealed book;’ which, like the 
worm, he may perforate, but can never open. 
Or, to use a more national! figure, he is a militia 
man without courage or discipline, when one, 
at least, is indispensable to success. He 

not take captive, the vanguard of postulates, ax- 
































ing back. These are the cardinal virtuegof a 
student; and they are ina great degree the ef- 
fect of cultivation. We look instifictively at 
the grand and beautiful aspects of nature, but 
this is poetry not philosophy. A poet delineates 
the surface, a philosopher decomposes the sub- 
stance of things. One jis born, the other cal- 
led to his vocations Mducation never made a 
great poet, nor nature a good philosopher. He 


ioms, and definitions which lie in his way; and 
of course the citadel remains permanently hid- 
den from his dim and uneducated vision. I 
dull young men must be apprenticed to medicine, 
common sense dictates, and common justice to 
them and society requires, that the pedagogue 
should begin his drillings early; for dunces are 
neither plastic nor acquisitive, and where the 
tree of knowledge grows slowly, it should not 
be planted late. 












ries in which public lands lie, for the last year, 
three millions of dollars. Mr. Clay rec- 


tt appropriated, ten per cent. on the a- 


mount of sales, shall be given, annually, to the 
States in which the lands sold are situate: and 


also, that the remaining income from sales of 
public Jands, shal] be divided among the sever- 
al states, for five years, in a rate proportioned 
to their representation in congress. Ten per 


cent. on the amount of lands yet unsold in Ohio, 
would nett about seven hundred thousand dol- 


lars; and QOhio’s proportion of the general 


amount to be distributed would amount to two 
hundred thousand dollars a year, making one 
million of dollars within the term of five years. 
Total amount receiveable by Ohio, One million 
seven hundred thousand dollars. The aisount 
receivable annually, on Mr. Clay’s plan, con- 
nected with the incoue from the public lands 
now owned by Ohio, would pay the entire in- 
terest of the canal debt for the said five years. 
And if the nett income of the canals, should be 
equal only to the support of the state govern- 
ment, the people of Ohio might be relieved alto- 
gether, from any state tar.—This would be the 
effect of Mr. Clay’s plan, so far as it affects Ohio, 
whilst, on the other hand, the great bulk of the 
public lands will be reserved as a certain re 
source for periods of pecuniary pressure or of 
war. If none such should occur, the plan is 
contemplated to extend beyond the five years: 
and in case of war, to be limited to a shorter 
term.—Steubenville Herald. 





Communicated.— 
Obituary.—Benjamin Paddack, an eld and worth 


member of the Society cf Friends of this city, was kil- 
led very suddenly on Monday, 7th inst. at his residence a 
few miles in the country. Mr. Paddack was at his barn 
on business, when a sturm coming up, he left his work to 
close the barn-dxor. Having occasion to stoop down 
just at the door, he was in this position when it was vio- 
a slammed to by a gust of wind. It struck him on 


ead, and knocked him back inst a number of 


rails with such force as to fracture the back part of his 
skull. He survived but about an hour. He was much 
loved by his acquaintances in life, and though seven 
years had furrowed his brow and whitened his hair, his 
sudden loss is deeply Jamented. a 


~that, in addition to the 5 per cent. at ' 
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EDITOR’S GARRET. 


_. c nbeionmnnnante 
ASHTON GREY. 


The original tale in the present number of the 
Mirror, will be found to possess more than ordinary 
interest. Our city inits infancy is the ecene of the 
story, and the rugged associates of “* Mike Fink” 
are the “choice spirits” presented to the reader. 
Mrs. Dumont enjoys a fair reputation, asa writer, 
in the department of literature she has chosen for 
the exercise of her talents. Her novelettes hitherto 
jaave been deservedly popular, and “ Ashton Grey” 
will add much to her reputation. 

New-England is proud of her Mrs. Hale, Miss 
Sedgwick, and Mrs. Sigourney. The West has 
cause to be equally proud of her Mrs. Dumont. Mrs. 
Hentz, and Mrs. Thayer. Our backwoods litera- 
ture has much to expect from them, and they are 
capable of performing much. 














LITERARY. 





the attention of the Principals of Female Acade- 
mies in this city. It is a cheap book, and is made 
up in a great measure of selections from the wri- 
tings of American authors of celebrity: these 
things alone, in American school books, are not 
slight recommendations. 

We had never read the beautiful poem of Mrs. 
Hemans, entitled “ Breathings of Spring,” until we 
met with it in the compilation before us. It is so 
full of poetic beauty—so chaste in thought and 
elegant in diction, and so finely “in season,” that 
we cannot refrain from quoting it, although it may 
be old to many of our readers. 


BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 

What wak’st thou, Spring?—Sweet voices in the woods, 

And reed-like echoes, that have long been mute; 
Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 

The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 
Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 

Even as our hearts may be. 


And the leaves greet thee, Spring! the joyous leaves, 
W hose tremblings gladden many a copse and glade, 
Where each young spray a rosy flush receives, 
When thy south wind hath pierced the whispery shade, 





“The personal narrative of James O. Pattie of Ken- 
tucky. Edited wee Flint. Cincinnati: pub- 
lished by John H. Wood.” i 
We have had time to peruse only a part o/ wis 


work, since it was handed us by the pub’... -. 


What we have read, we have found interest 2: j 


and fullof useful information. Itis a plait-marra- 
tive of occurrences during an expedition from St. 
Louis, through the vast regions between that place 
and the Pacific ocean, ana thence back through the 
city of Mexico to Vera Cruz, during journeyings 
of six years, in which Mr. J. O. Pattie and his fa- 


ther, who accompanied him, suffered unheard of 


hardships and dangers, had various conflicts with 


the Indians, and were made captives, in which cap- 
tivity his father died—together with a description 


of the country and the various nations through 
which they passed. 


Besides the narrative of Mr. Pattie, (upon which 
the editor says bis influence regards only orthogra- 
phy and punctuation, and the occasional interpo- 
tition of a topographical illustration,) Mr.F lint has 
added some thirty or forty pages in relation to the 
inland trade of Americans with New Mexico—an 
account of the downfall of a certain utopian thing 


yclept the * Fredonian Republic’—and some brie 


remarks on theinhabitants, towns, productions and || ~ 44, 


natural curiosities, of Mexico. 


The work is undoubtedly one of much iterest, 
and will be read with scarcely less avidity than 


were the adventures of Captain Riley on their firs 


appearance. We may refer to the narrative here- 


after, for the purpose of making some extracts. 


“The Young Ladies’ Class Book, a selection of lessons 
for reading, in prose and verse. By Ebenezer Bailey, 
Principal of the young ladies’ High School, Boston,” 


When a good compilation, of the character of 
this Class Book, makes its appearance, it ought to 
be introduced to the public, and recommended to 


the particular attention of teachers. We hav 


been favored by Hubbard & Edmands, of this city, 
with a copy of the above-named work, and have 
looked ‘through it with considerable attention.— 
From the character of the selections in general, we 
think it peculiarly calculated to forward the moral 
and intellectual improvement of females; and on 
this account, we feel disposed to recommend it to 





And ha murmurs, running through the grass, 
Pir ell that thy footatane na ’ 


And thebright waters—they, too, hear thy call, 
“oring, the awakener! thou hast burst their sleep! 
}4.. %e*the hollows of the rocks their fall 
1 f +: .smelody, and in the forests deep, 
a ‘sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray 
* “heir windings to the day. 
~ 


.ad flowers—the fairy-people world of flowers! 
Thou from the dust hast set that glory free, 
the cowslip with the sunny hours, 
And penciling the wood-anemone: 

ey seem; yet each too thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 


But what awak’st thou in the heart, O Spring— 

The human heart, with all its dreams and sighs? 
Thou that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies! 

Fresh songsand scents break forth where’er thou art: 
What wak’st thou ithe heart? 

Too’inucn, on! Mere too much !—we Know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet, roused by thee, 
What fond, strange yearnings, from the soul’s deepcell, 
Gush for the faces we no more may see! 
How are we haunted, in thy wind’s low tone, 
By voices that are gone! 


Silent 


Looks of familiar love, that never more, 

Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, 

Past words of welcome to our household door, 

And vanished smiles, and sounds of parted feet— 
Spring! midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees, 
Why, why reviv’st thou these? 


Vain longings for the dead!---why come they back 
f|} With a; young birds, and leaves, and living blooms? 
Oh! isit not, that from thine earthly track 

pe to thy world may look beyond the tombs? 
Yes, gentle Spring; no sorrow dims thine air, 
Breathed by ourloved ones there! 


We cannot close this notice without remarking, 
that we see no reason in the world why the compi- 
\\ler should have incorporated in the collection, Wil- 
lis’s **Parrhasius.”” It isa poem of great strength— 
indeed the most powerful production of the author-- 
but it is sadly out of place in a “Young Ladies? 
Class Book.” No female can read it without a 


t 


sal than before. »- 


shudder---no one but will feel worse after the peru- 


The “ Camp and Court of Napoleon Bonaparte,” the 


Correspondents.---No. 2. of the “Sketches by a 


Physician,” in ournext. A neat littlesketch this--- - 
Our thanks to the author. 


‘* Bachelor’s Island,” (probably,) and one or two 
other favors from correspondents, in our next. The 
author of “ Bachelor's Island” is entirely too severe 
upon the unfortunate Brotherhood : a little mollify- 


duction. , 

The communication of “Guido,” on the impor- 

tance of a regular standing Sacred Music Socie- 

ty,” is well written, and should be published, were 

it not for the last sentence, which expresses an in- 

tention on the part of the author to continue the 

matter. We doubt whether a series of papers on 

the subject, would be read; and if read, whether 
they would be relished. On this account, we have’ 


determined not to publish it, as it now stands. 
* Delia” shall have a place in our next. 





Notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Georgia has commenced surveying 
the Cherokee country, and laying it off into sections and 
lots. The Cherokee Phenix states that there are not less 
than five hundred and fifty men employed under the au- 
thority of Georgia in surveying, marking trees, and 
otherwise. 

An admirable commentary on the faith of treaties! 





May-Day wes celebrated in an admirable and appro- 
priate manner, at Covington, Ky., by the young ladies of 
Mrs. Hentz’s Female Academy. 





“Tis all a Farce!”-A few weeks since we were astoun- 
ded by the intelligence that Fanny Wright, the high- 
priestess of infidelity and all-things-in-common, had com- 
mitted (amongst other things) matrimony. We little 
thought them, that theaAwrasian high-priest Robert Dale 
= was so svon to follow in her wake. “ A house 
divided against itself, cannot stand.” The following 
“contract” is from a late number of the Free Enquirer: 


raeeey Contract of Rohert Dale Owen. We, 
Robert Dale Owen, of New Harmony, State of Indiana, 
oe thirty years, and Mary Jane Robinson, of New- 

ork ,aged nineteen years, and’ daughter of Mr. Samwel 
Robinson , being well acquainted with each other, and be- 
lieving that our union in marriage, according to the laws 
of New-York, will conduce to our welfare, do hereby en 
terinto an agreement to that effect. I, the said Robert 
Dale Owen, in consideration that she, the said Mary Jane 
Robinson, hereby consents to live with me as my wife, 
according to the said laws, and te share my prosperity, 
and adversity, do hereby undertake to become her pro- 
tector and husband, according to said laws, and by sign- 
ing this iustrument do constitute her my wife. And I, the 
said Mary Jane Robinson, in con ideration that the said 
Robert Dale Owen hereby undertakes to devote himself 
to my happiness as my husband, according to said laws 
do hereby agree to. become his wife, as aforesaid, and by 
signing this nstrumen t, do constitute him my busband as 
aforesaid.” ‘ 





Commercial Daily Advertiser.----F. Witt1am 
Tuomas, Esa. has become associate editor of this 
paper. The readers of the Commercial have am- 
ple cause to be gratified with this arrangement. Mr. 
Thomas is a young gentleman ef vigorous and well 


ing would not detract from the merit of the pro- . 


“Memoirs of the Empress Josephine,” (being Nos. 28 
and 29 of the Family Library,) Wirt’s “ Letters of 
the British Spy,” Miss Burney’s celeblated novel * Eve- 
lina,” and the new historical romance of the “ Polish 
Chiefs,” have been received at Wood's book and music 
store. The latter work is said to contain some excellent 
sketches of the distinguished heroes of the Atherican 
Revolution. We shall probably notice it further and 
give some extracts in our next. 


e cultivated mind. His extensive acquaintance with 
the English literature of the Elizabethan age, and 
with the general literature of the present day, will 
enable him to impart to the editorial columns of the 
Commercial,a greaterdegree of interest than is com- 
mon in our Western Dailies. He has cast his bark 
ona pleasant but irksome sea. We wish him fair 
winds and prosperous voyage. 
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ASHTON GREY. 
BY 








MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 


The tremendous conflict was terminated. The victo- 
ry of Wayne had finally extinguished the fires of the 
Indian, and the country, which had so long been the 
arena of a deathful struggle, was left in the quiet pos- 
session of the victors. The soldiers’ huts, which had 
covered the site of our modern Tyre, had disappeared. 
The fortress that had protected our armies, was disman- 
tled; and a population, composed of almost every nation 
and every class, and hurrying on like many waters, with 
a condensed and mighty impetus, was already laying the 
foundation of that proud city, which in the space of 
thirty years, like an isle from the everlasting solitudes 
of the deep, has risen in the very bosom of a wilderness, 
vast—interminable—unbroken and unexplored. The 
place indeed, bore an aspect of comparative wild- 
ness. The heavy shadows of the embosoming forest, 
lay darkly over it, and rude vestiges of its primeval 
character every where met the eye. Charred and black- 
ened trees interruptei! its grassy paths; and a surface of 
knolls and dells presented an intermixture of forest 
plants, with those, peculiar to the earliest stages of cul- 
tivation. Pools and spots of marsh, sent up their dank 
vapors, and fire-flies yet glittered through the mists of 
evening. But already the mingled hum of a people rife 
with hope, and pressing gaily forward to the goal of 
promised affluence—the bustle of incipient commerce— 
the sound of various crafts—the quick tread of men im- 
pelled by cheerful and stirring impulses—the rich, broad 
laugh of conscious and independent freemen, and the 
harsh call of rough and untamed spirits, whom the voice 
of peace had called from the war-path to employments, 
perhaps less suited to their stormy netures, were all 
heard in this city of the wilderness. Here and there a 
dwelling had already risen distinguished by the palpable 
indications of wealth and elegance; and from one of 


these, a woman, whose appearance denoted poverty and 
servile occupation, issued, one cold November evening, 


and bont hor bewerde @ cabin wpen the cutis to 
of the then village. There was fatigue upon her coun- 
tenance, but as she drew near the domicil, to which her 
eye had been directed with an expression of interest, 
not to be misunderstood, it required no effort of a fine 
imagination to read in her quickened step, and the sud- 
den and holy lighting up of features, otherwise com- 
mon place, the history of a mother, returning to the 
helpless ones, whom she had left, but to procure them 
bread. 

“They are asleep by this,”—she murmured, as her eye 
stili exclusively rested upon the rude dwelling, thus 
consecrated to her yearning thuught, by the forms it 
sheltered, and still her weary step became yet more hur- 
ried. She was within a few paces of the threshold, 
but at that moment a bright, vivid flame shot up from 
the humble roof, and shed a dreadful glare upon her 
path. The agony of an age of horrors was centered in 
the scream that- escaped her, and the next moment she 
bad broken open the door of her dwelling, and fallen 
suffocated and senseless. It was all on fire, and a vol- 
ume of smoke and flame poured forth upon the air. A 
crowd of neighbors had alteady reached the spot and 
stood around with deep but unavailing sympathy. “Is 
it certain that her children are in the house?” some one 
enquired; but the cry of infants just then distinguish- 
able above the roar of the flames, gave an appaling an- 
swer: and the mother—there were strong hearts, ah, 
and stern ones, among that crowd—meu upon whose 
rough lineaments, the red glare of the flames revealed 
the scars of many a ferocious conflict, but all were alike 
subdued as that delirious mother recovered conscious- 
ness, amid the shrieks of her children. While she was 
forcibly witheld from the flames, a young man, who had 
been seen for a moment only among the crowd, re-ap- 
peared with a ladder. The throng at once gave back in 
silence as he rushed forward, for though he spoke not, 
there was that in his countenance that told of a purpose 











not to be diverted. The ladder was placed upon a cor- 


ner of the house, which the flames had not yet reached, 
and rapidly ascending it, he tore away the materials of 
the roof with a superhuman strength, and disappeared 
amid a shower of cinders that streamed up through the 
aperture. The lower logs of the building were already 
giving way, and every moment threatened to precipitate 
the whole into one indiscriminate mass. There were a 
few minutes of terrible suspense—of that breathless and 
fearful silence, with which men await the last gasp of 
the dying—and then, a shout—a loud cry of joy, such 
as the throng sends forth under the powerful excite- 
ment of the better sympathies of the heart, rose above 
the rushing sound of the combustion. The young man 
stood upon the blazing roof, bearing two clnidren in his 
arms, and shielding a third from the flames that streamed 
frightfully around them. There was no time for de- 
scending the ladder—the children were tossed into 
outstretched mantles, held up by strong hands to receive 
them, and the youth himself, with the bound of the 
mountain cat, sprang to the earth, and again disappeared 
amid the gratulations of the multitude, and the crash of 
the falling ruin. 


A half hour restored the mother to something like 
calmness. The crowd had dispersed, and the few of her 
immediate neighbors who remained, were gathered 
around her with benevolently contending proffers of a 
temporary home. “Alas, I have none to offer,” murs 
mured almost inaudibly a pale delicate girl in deep 
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nes - 
morning, they again met, the deep glow of the maiden’s 
delicate cheek, might have half betrayed the troubled 
fancies that had hovered round her pillow. Who shalj 
delineate the progressive stages of youthful Passion? 
Our young acquaintances were inmates of the same roof 
and but a few days had elapsed ere they took no note of 
time save of those hours in which they were separate, 

RosabelHampden was yet scarcely sixteen. She had been 
educated in retirement by a widowed father who had ano 
other object upon which to lavish the whole wealth of 
his garnered-up affections, and although adversity had 
finally compelled him to seek a home amid western wilds 
she had been still carefully shielded from its pressure. 
Her form and features were alike cast in the most per- 
fect mould. Her complexion was of the purest white 
relieved only by the delicate pencilling of her arched 
brow, and the dark braids of luxuriant hair that parted 
over it. Emotion sometimes imparted a sudden color. 
ing to her fair cheek; but when in repose, she resembled 
some waxen impersonation of purity or innocence: jt 
was only when in motion, and the bend of the willow 
was not more graceful—or when in the excitement of 
feeling, she lifted her eye of soft light to yours, that you 
realized she was a thing of life. Tinvid as the bird of 
air, yet gentle as summer dews; she resembled the fawn, 








through the whole scene, and she now glided away 

tended by a matronly companion, who had accompanied 
her thither. “Who is she?” enquired a half dozen voi- 
ces, with that curiosity which forms so distinetive a trait 
in the character of early settlements. ‘She is the daugh- 
ter of the stranger who was buried here vetted 
one, who seemed to have learned something of her histo- 


mourning, who had stood beside her like a marble statue! 


that starting wildly away from human footstep, still at 
once attaches itself to him who succeec's in arresting 
its flight. A slow fever, the consequence of bis wounds, 
sonfined our young knight-errant to his lodgings, and 
forgetting the stranger in the claims of the invalid, Ros- 
I was gradually led on to linger near him—to listen 
when he spoke—to exert her own powers to amuse him 
to meet, though tremblingly, the thrilling expression 
of his animated countenance, and at last to lose all per- 
ception of the past or future in a communion that had 
acred, tender and impassioned. They loved 

rely as young and fresh hearts, whose own glad 





ry—‘‘poor thing! She is left here without a friend or any 
means of support as far as I can learn, and she does not 
look like one accustomed to the smoke of a western 
cabin.” “Where does she stay?” ‘She is still with the 
family where her father died, but their house is filled 
with promiscuoas boarders, and is but a poor residence 
for one like her.” 

Meantime, the unconscious subject of this brief epllo- 
quy had reached a house at no great distance, and the 
first object that met her melancholy aye, as its dark silk- 
en lashes were timidly lifted at her entrance, was the 
young man whom she had just seen in a character of 
such exceeding interest. The bandages with which one 
arm and hand were now bound, at once told that he had 
been no inconsiderable sufferer in the recent scene, but 
there was an animation upon his fine featares—a play of 
light over which the anguish he evidently endured cast 
no shadow. The young mourner shrunk back from the 
deep gaze he flung over her own form, and bidding her 
companion a low and silvery good night she stole quiet- 
ly from the apartment. But she bore to her own, an ex- 
cited and haunted fancy, and sorrowful memories; and 
recent and deep regrets, as she sought her pillow were 
strangely blended with new images. Thatof the youth- 
ful stranger was not indeed calculated to be thrown 
aside at will. Graceful—chivalrous—a perfect Apollo in 
form, with the distinguishing characteristics of the fear- 
less and self-sustained backwoodsman, shaded, not ef- 
faced, by the coloring of a superior nature—moving 
with the high freedom of the untamed horse that tosses 
his mane on the winds of the green Savannahs, and dis- 
playing in the easy develop:nent of limb and muscle, 
the conscious vigor and habitual action of one accus- 
tomed to tread—not the minute and prescribed walks of 
fashion, but the paths of danger and the limitless range 
of voiceless solitudes. With a brow, whose polished 
transparency, as his rich crisped hair was occasionly 
thrown back, attested the dark. Hue of his cheek to have 
been wrought by embrowning suns—features regular, 
but impressive—an eye—neither black nor blue nor ha- 
zel nor any other color, save as it was varied by the chan- 
ges of feeling which perpetually clouded or irradiated 
its depths; and a smile, bright, dazzling, bewildering, 
that lit up the whole like a sudden glory. True, one 





light like sunset clouds gives to all of earth a bue of splen- 
dor, but as those, who pour out upon each other the 
whole unwasted affections of a deep but solitary spirit— 
solemnly—devotedly—intengely. Pity that the tame 
realities of life should cast their dust and theic shadow 
upon the brightness of am existence thus hallowed— 
should call the soul from the sweet fountains of feeling 
to the tiresome paths of business aud the labors of need~ 
binding it down with all its high thrabbing pulseato the 
cold calculations of profit, and fettering its struggling 
wing with a weight that is a continual and sickening 
weariness. , 

The ardent character and early habitudes of Ashton 
Grey, so was our lover called, had engaged hii eagerly 
in that species of wild and hardy adventure peculiar to 
our infant west, and though perhaps not as distinguished 
as the “ Last of the Boatmen,” to whom ‘the power of 
genius has given an abiding place among the associated 
recollections of his day—and certainly bearing a cast of 
character distinct from that of his class, yet Ashton 
Grey was known as a skilful assistant in the trade 
which had been introduced upon our then gloomy and 
even dangerous waters. An engagement of this kind 
now called him ‘from the deep dream, into which he had 
been lulled, and the lovers separated as hope parts from 
the heart. 

And Rosabel was left alone—alone in that remediles 
sense, which is often experienced amid surrounding 
crowds, and the merry voices of the festive hall. From 
this absorbing sense of loneliness she was, however, one 
day suddenly aroused. “Colonel Annesly has arrived, 
Miss Hampden,” said the kind matron, to whose hot 
pitality she was indebted for her present home, “and if 
you wish I will attend you to his house.”—Rosabel start- 
ed. This was an event, to which a short time since she 
had looked forward with the deepest interest; and 2 
such it had been the subject of her frequent and anxious 
enquiry. ColonelAnnesly, one of the earliest emigrants 
to our infant city, had been her father’s friend in the 
season of youthful ardor; and long years of subsequent 
separation had failed to weaken the bond of reciprocal 
confidence, that then existed between them. Busines 
had called him to the East a short time previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Hampden, and his family had accompt 
nied hin: but the dying father, whom a fatal disease had 








brief glance had not revealed all this, but vivid imagin- 
ings supplied the deficiency, and when, the following 


met at the promised haven from atoilsome voyage, left 
in charge of his desolate chiid, a letter, consigning ber 
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ly’s care, and the agitated girl now 
0 Oe with arush of overwhelming and 
pom thought.’ The image of a beloved and la- 
ted parent—the many deep memories of years of 
— : pagrae th upon which the grave had forever 
— in swept mournfully and distinctly over her 
ne ‘al the more recent visions, which for a time had 
prsce there almost exclusively, faded away. ; Pale end 
drooping as “the bent lilly overcharged with dew, 
she stood an half hour after, before her future geardim, 
and placing ia his hands the deed of her father’s dying 
trust, awaited its perusal in silent and concentrated 
emotion. Col. Annesly was @ man in whose character 
a complexional hauteur, fostered by that species of isola- 
tion, which superior wealth and high qualities, draw 
around one amid the common walks of life, was mingled 
with rich feelings, and benevolent principles: and it 
needed not the singular beauty of the delicate and sink- 
ing being, who awaited his reception, to create an im- 
mediate interest in the orphan child of his friend. Yet 
ashe at last kissed her pallid cheek, and bidding her a 
fervid welcome to his home and to his heart, presented 
her to Mrs. Annesly asa sacred bequest, joyfully receiv- 
ed from one, he had deeply loved, he felt with a glow of 
the most animated pleasure, that Rosabel Hampden 
might be welcomed for herself alone. She was indeed 
taken at once into the close folds ‘of patepnal care, and 
the sudden interest with which circumstance had invest- 
ed her, was soon, and forever confirmed by the enduring 
charm, which a spirit of perfect innocence, and a mind 


his muscular and heavy .set frame, together with the 
strange garb in which it was arrayed, and the wild slang 
that marked his few low muttered remarks, singular as 
they all were to our fair untrained emigrant—were but 
in perfect keeping with the habits of the Western Ad- 
venturer. Butinstead of the stormy excitability, the 
cast of open and ready defiance peculiar to a class whose 
character had been formed by a constant encounter with 
dangers and difficulties ia which physical prowess was 
the most exigible of all virtues—the countenance of this 
man wore a dark and set and sinister expression. A kind 
of gloomy and inaccessible induration—a surface resem- 
bling the encrusted varnish acquired by the attrition of 
polluting substances; and that told of a familiarity with 
crime, rather; than the mere adventitious ferocity ac- 
quired in the rough play of hardy adventure. One of 
the group was addressing him particularly. ‘So.” he 
said, “you left trading with the Ingens while Ashton 
was buta boy? IT reckon you did not like to have him 
jist na-ter-allized among them; or was there some small 
mistakes, man, in your dealings with the copper skins, 
that you thought they might take it into their heads to 
set off with a little powder and lead?” “If,” replied the 
other, with the same imperturbable aspect we have no- 
ticed—“if an Ingen had as sharp an eye for false dealing 
as he has fora mark, there might be some accounts bal- 
anced in that way even with our government traders. 
However, if Ashton had not been drawn away by those 
of his own feather, I should hardly have left them at all. 
But it is a dull thing to lose sight altogether of one 





deeply and delicately toned, diffused through ber evel 
word, look, and movement. aed 

Mrs. Annesly was a lovely woman, arou 
the impalpable lingerings of some eurly sorro’ 
by time into indistinctness, but not to be efface 
like the perpetual shadows of the cypress on rose 
of the cemetery; giving a deepened interest to a char- 
acter composed of the gentlest elements. To her, the 
young, fair orphan, soon became inexpressibly dear; 
and had Rosabel’s heart acknowledged no other ties, 
than those which death had crushed, the soothing sense 
of affectionate adoption, would have restored her to 
perfect happiness. But the fever of a strongly rooted 
passion preyed upon her young spirit, and the purity of 
hernature was pained byits concealment. Yet for one like 
Rosahel, so timid—so_resembling the plant that shrinks 
from the slightest touch, to throw open unencouragea— 
unsolicited, the veiled sanctuary of vestal love—it was 
an effort to which her strength was unequal. In vain 
she strove to utter the name, so graven on her heart; it 
died away as it reached her crimsoned lip, and she fled 
to her room to hide her emotion. 

The time appointed for the return of Ashton Grey 
was at length at hand, and she looked forward with 
blended fear and hope to his arrival. She had stolen 






forth one morning alone, and unconscious that the winds || upon taking a shear of their lead with his father. So they 
of March were sweeping .rudely around her, bent her || let off one to save the other. But look—that must be Ash- 
steps slowly along the margin of the Ohio.—*A rough ||tonGrey himselfat that oar-—he pulls it bravely too against 
morning for so delicate a rambler,” cried a familiar ||a swell like this;—why the waves heave like a dying buf- 


voice, as she stood pensively gazing at the stream—and 


turning round, she beheld Col. Annesly at her side. 
“Have a care my dear,” he laughingly cuntinued, “the 





whom we have seen at our side as duly as our shadow 
for some dozen years or more, and after the whites be- 
an to scatter through the countryI could no more have 
the boy by me, than I could have trained a half 
n eagle to stay in the nest. Nota party of land- 
jobbers but he would be somehow in their service, as 
guide, interpreter, chain-bearer, or something o’ that 
sort, and I did not much like to contrary him no how, 
for boy as he was he had stood by me in some darkish 
frays."” 
The countenance of the speaker. during this reply had 
gradually changed. A chequered and somewhat soften- 
ed shade crossed its iron character, and it was obvious 
that some chord of memory had been touched, associa- 
ted with feelings of a different cast from his general na- 
ture. While he was yet speaking a boat was seen at 
pone Sone ra SERS, With. the pu and his eye 
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“Ashton Grey'is an intance I perceive,” resumed 
the Colonel after a ’ silence—*May I ask when 
or where you have known him?” Rosabel trembled 
from head to foot, but rallying herself with a painful ef- 
fort, she at once and distinctly detailed their meeting, 
and subsequent residence under the same roof. Colonel 
Annesly looked at her with intense scrutiny.—With the 
image of the youth, from whom he had just separated, 
still befere him—his resplendent smile—his high bearing 
—his look—his form—his features so instinct with spirit 
—her varying color aud faltering accents needed no ex- 
planation; and the hai shade that had gathered on 
the brow of the Colonel deepened. “And was there no 
one,” he at length enquired, in a mingled tone of chagrin 
and tenderness, “‘to tell you that this young man 
was an improper aspirant to the notice of Rosabel 
Hampden?” “Improper?” she repeated almost inaudi- 
bly, yet with marked emphasi#. “Yes, Rosabel, impro- 
per, and only the more so, that the strange charm of his 
person and manner is so at variance with his debased or- 
igin. But probably you know nothing of the elder 
Grey?” “Nothing—I have never heard him named”— 
“You have just seen him, my dear, and the first glance 
must have told you his class. There are dark suspicions 
too—shades of low crime deepening the cast of his char- 
acter, and rendering it as revolting as it is vulgar: and 
however his son may be free from the vices and habits 
which have flung their shadow upon bis young name, I 
need not add that a delicate female, moving in the sphere 
to which Rosabel Hampden has been destined, may 
scarcely acknowledge even a personal knowledge of one 
thus hedged in with infamy: nor need I say that I shall 
expect you, my deargirl, informed as you now are, at 
once to renounce an acquaintance so unfitting.”” Rosabel 
bowed in silence, and except that her heightened colour 
faded into an ashen paleness. and the soft repose of her 
features settled into a stillness as of marble, she betrayed 
no emotion. ‘Iam glad to find herso little disturbed,” 
thought Col. Annesley, and he became satisfied. Ah! 
how little are the fountains of the deep spirit known. 
All of intense tenderness and pure feeling that can 
dwell in woman’s heart, was tumultously stirred in the 
soul of Rosabel, and in the solitude of her chamber she 
gave way to the rushing tide of a sudden and passionate 
grief. The spell which love throws over the young im- 
agination was rudely and strangely broken—the bright 
visions of happiness—the charm—the freshness, the glory 





As he turned from his companions to gain a more dis- 
tinct view, one of them continued to the other, the 
thread of his remark. ‘Ah, he may well say that, for I 
have been told by a Shawanee, that while he was among 
them they were twice upon the point of making him a 
shooting mark, for some of his slight-o’-hand, when this 
same Ashton, who it seems they had a mighty liking for, 
posted himself at the muzzle of their guns and insisted 








oe existence end ee eae out 
from her existence-—and the lengthened future lay be- 
fore her a waste—dim and darkened and colorless. She 
was to renounce him whose companionship had made 
the whole world a fairy ground, and the founts of rich 
feeling it had awakened were to be again and forever 
sealed. But Rosabel was not merely a thing of tender 
impulses—the sterner image of duty was familiar to 
herthought. She felt that the mancate of her guardian 
must be obeyed, and while yet her heart was sick 
with the agony of its crushed hopes and bleeding af- 
fections, and a faintness as of death was upon her whole 
frame, she was already revolving the manner in which 


falo—you will not bring to shore so easily, my lad;—|\she should fulfil the sacrifice required. Should she 
aye, aye, old comrade, that is right—give him a lift.” The||meet him again but to announce to him the sudden 
canoe into which the elder Grey had stepped during|/blight of his hopes?—the revocation of her own plight- 


gust that lifts the gossamer, may bear you off, much|/these broken exclamations, was already alongside of the ||ed faith? Should she subject herself to the influence of 


more the gale, that has chafed our usually quiet and 


boat; and with the strength of a new arci at the oar, al| his passionate remonstrances—-his seductive tenderness? 


beautiful river into so turbulent a mood;” and drawing ||landing was easily effected. The boat in despite of wind || No---Rosabel knew her weakness, and trembled at the 


her arm affectionately through his, he remained gazing 
with her at the agitated waves, which were indeed dash- 
ed against the shore with a violence, that gave it a new 


and even appalling character, While they thus stood 


three or four men approached the bank, and remaining 
stationary near them seemed deeply engaged in that 
species of conversation, peculiar to the rough and more 


reckless among the lower orders of life. The name o 
Ashton Grey, familiarly repeated, struck the ear o 


and wave came speedily to shore, and while Rosabel’s||thought. She might write however—and in less than 
cheek was yet colored with the rush of startled and pain-|/an hour she had written a calm and formal renuncia- 
ful, though indefinite feeling, to which the name of her ||tion of ber lover, and gone forth to commit it to the con- 
:||lover thus revoltingly associated, had given rise—Ash-||veyance of the poor widow, whose gratitude to the pre- 
ton Grey sprung lightly from its bow; and dashing the||server of her children had formed a sort of link between 
perspiration from his fine brow, as he shook off the rough||them. Her cabin ‘had been rebuilt by kind hands, and 
greetings of our last-named acquaintance, stood before||Rosabel had been a frequent visitant there upon errands 
f||her with a countenance, absolutely flashing with plea-||of benevoience. ‘It will soon be finished,” she mentally 
f||sure—“Miss Hampden!" he exclaimed, in a tone of the ||exclaimed, as she tapped at the door—henceforward to 


Rosabel, and she turned instinctively towards them. || most passionate emotion, ‘can it be possible—I had not||me the name of Ashton Grey must be buta sound.” 
They were rude, vulgar looking men, and her eye||thought—I could not have hoped"— “Shall we return,|| But the Fates, as they quietly and steadily pursue the 


would have been instantly averted, but the repetition 
of that magic name chained her unconscious senses, and 


Miss Hampden?” interrupted Col. Annesly, abruptly ||fearful and complicated web of man’s destiny, make 
drawing her away from the animated speaker, whose ||themselves merry at the idle though busy interference of 


while she listened with involuntary but intense earnest-||open glance he had himself met with a look of the cold-||human calculation, anticipating their work. Ashton 


ness, her attention was drawn to one of the group, whos 


appearance, or rather countenance was altogether dis- 
tinct from that of his companions. The harsh mould of 
his deeply bronzed vizage, and the strong proportions of] without speaking. 


e || est recognition—‘or would you choose to walk further? 


Grey at that moment crossed an adjacent path, and ere 


Rosabel was unable to reply, and bowing slightly to the||she was seated in the humble dwelling, he also had 














petrified Grey, she obeyed the impulse of ber guardian ||crossed its threshold. And he was again before her—her 


recently betrothed—her still loved one, and had heard 
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the sentence, that was to render this-their final inter- 
view—and where was now the calm and stern sug- 
gestions of prudence !—the measured arguments 
with which she had striven to nerve her heart to 
the trial? Gone—melted utterly away, like a cold, 
dark mist in the»warm, rich light of glowing day-— 
and Rosabel, as the voice of her lover again met 
her ear, felt that were the ban of the universe upon 
him, she would still go forth with him unkesitating- 
ly, and gladly to meet its scoru—not with the dread- 
ful sentiment—*I_ know not, # care not, what guilt 
is in thy heart”—her mind was too pure for the 
admission of a trust so terrible—so appalling—but 
with a devotion as sacred and tranquil in its nature, 
as prevailing in its strength—-a reliance, that how- 
ever subjected to shame and obloquy, and degrada- 
tion, Ashton Grey was still the same being, she had 
at first beheld: him, and to whom she had volunta- 
rily plighted the vows, which he now urged with a 
depth of passion that subdued even his proud frame 
to weakness. And duty itself, now assumed a new 
and brighter coloring. Should woman’s affection 
recoil back upon itself, when the plague-spot was 
on its object? Rosabel found an easy parallel, and 
ere the lovers separated, all thought, all purpose 
of estrangement, was forgotten, uud a solemn re- 
newal of ber fuith was givén in stead. Yet how 
was this faith to be sanctified? or what was to be 
the result of this sacred compact? A few days and 
young Grey was bound to that mart, which though 
considered asa neighboring emporium, since the 
navigation of our waters has become suljject to the 
deathless power of a magiciun, at that time pre- 
sented a distance, as interminable in thought, as 
it was wild and perilous. Should he now, seek 
then to tear her from the sheltering guardianship of 
fond adoption,but to leave her at once friendless and 
unprotected? Or could he tear himself away, and 
leave her—so gentle, so yielding, so dependant, 
still exposed to those dreaded influences, which 
had already threatened to estrange her from him? 
---Either alternative was madness, and a private 
marriage could alone secure him a semblance of. 
tranquillity. At his return be igh 4h-~ ohutus 
her as unalienably and forever his own---and Ash- 
ton Grey was now eloquent---Rosabel’s scruples 
were finally overcome, and in less than a week 
after, under that same roof, and with the support 
of no attesting friend, save its humble, though faith- 
ful occupant, her fate wus irrevocably united to 
his, whatever it might be. 

Strong indeed was that sentiment which carried 
the timid Rosabel through so fearful a step; but 
while her purpose was upheld by its strange ascen- 
dancy, her nature sunk beneath the effort, and cold 
and pale as if the hand of death had been upon 
her, she stood the following day at her window ga- 
zing fixedly at a laden boat, which some one was 
just loosening from its moorings, and in which the 
flitting form of Ashton Grey might be seen with 
the quick step and hurried air of one about to leave 
the shore. Rosabel scarcely breathed—she pressed 
her hands upon her pallid brow, and directed her 
thoughts to Him, who can .alone calm the tempest 
of feeling. When she again lifted her eye, her 
husband was standing in the prow of the boat, 
closely surrounded by a group of men, and the 
next moment she beheld them leaving it, with him 
stillin their midst. They ascended the bank, and 
intervening buildings now hid them from her view. 
What could it mean? Surprised, startled, anxious, 
she still remained motionless, momentarily expect- 
ing her husband’s return, but minute after minute 
passed silently away, and still he came not. The 
boat had been again moored, and some others came 
and busied themselves for a time about it, but they 
were unknown to Rosabel. Something too like a 


commotion wasin the village. Men were hurrying 
through the principal street as by some common 
impulse, and craftsmen and laborers, dropping their 
respective implements, seemed gathering to some 
common point of interest. Gradually it subsided, 
and all again was still save in the heart of the 
young bride, to whom longer suspense had now 
become agony. Slowly and feverishly to her, the 
long hours passed away, and her half frenzied eye 
had become dim with watching what could thus 
detain him whose purpose it was to depart so early ? 
the day---the weary---tne endless day wore on, and 
still that boat swung idly from itsmooripss, and the 
wind came with a mournful tone from the deserted 
and solitary river, Again and again had Mrs. Annesly 
entered the apartment and striven to draw her fromit 
but shestill plead illness and begged to be alone. Twi- 
light at last gather’d o’er the spot where her gaze had 
been so long and vainly fixed, and Rosabel sunk on 
her bed in utter exhaustion. Still her ear, quick- 
ened by intense watchfulness, caught every sound, 
and she now heard her name repeated below in a 
voice, that was little calculated to silence her ap- 
prebensions. ‘ May I speak with Miss Hampden, 
ma’am,”’ enquired the speaker, and a moment af- 
ter the poor woman, who had alone witnessed the 
bridal, was ushered into her chamber. Kosabel 
started wildly to her feet: “Ha! you have come to 
tell me”—* You have then heard it ma’am?!— 
“ Heard it—Merciful God—no! heard it?—W 
is there then to hear?” “ Why, dear ma’am, if you 
were not so flurried’’---** Well, well, but lam not—I 
am calm—perfectly calm”—and Rosabel seated 
herself with a stifling and haggard composure— 
“ Why, after all,” resumed her informant, * per- 
haps it is not so bad, for innocence you know will 
be somehow”’---** Tell me for God’s sake at once, 
and distinctly what you mean”---“‘ Well ma’um, you 








know that last week a small trading craft lay at 
the river some days. The owner had pretty much 
sold out, and as it was supposed he went off in the 
night. But yesterday his body was taken up float- 


ing some distance below, and itis thongit he woe 


uxuraered fere,—and--and some suspicionhas lit both 
upon your husband and his father, and they have 
been taken up and—But you are so dreadful pale— 
and cold too—cold as death—ah me she is dying, 
and | must call for"—The fainting Rosabel roused— 
“ No, no,” she convulsively exclaimed, “1 am bet- 
ter—better”—she repeated, struggling for calmness 
as if for life, “and proceed—I am able, quite able 
to hear you all.” “I have told you all except 
the message that Mr. Ashton sent you’’—* Tne 
message—Gracious Heaven! have you then seen 
him?”—“ Why, was it not my place to see him? 
Was not my three children playing round me and 
did | then want any one to tell me that Ashton 
Grey was no murderer? And was it not then for 
me to know whether I could do any thing for him 
in his need?” ‘But the message—the message?” 
“* Why, he told me Miss Rosabel, or—or my dear 
young lady, he said, J must tell you—I will try to 
remember his very words—that you must never 
think of him again, only as a dark dream—that he 
had been guilty, very guilty in seeking to link your 
life with one, who was destined toa strange and un- 
natural lot, and the only thing that could now af- 
ford him a glimpse of light, would be to know that 
you had no part nor share in it: and so he conjured 
you by that love, which would go with him to the 
grave, if you would save him from the only agonies 
that he had not strength to bear, to regard your 
marriage as if it had never been, and to reveal it 
only to have it forever cancelled?” A ghastly 
smile touched the features of Rosabel—*And does 





he,” she said ‘measure the love that made me hig 
by such an estimate. Little indeed he knows his 





bride, or he would not thus have imaged to his 
thought a separate path for her of happiness—No, 
Ashtou, our fates are now subject to but one cop. 
trol—the tempest that gathers over your destiny 
must fling its darkness on mine, however we may be 
sundered. Go,” she added, turning to her visitant, 
and a decp calm as of a spirit suddenly girt upto 
the performance of some imperative duty, came 
over her whole aspect—* Go, my kind Mrs. Wilson, 
lam no longer in need of your attendance, and 
will not detain you.”” A few minutes after she en. 
tered the apartment of Mrs. Annesly. 

** Are you better my dear girl?” enquired the 
benevolent matron, as her countenance lighted up 
with pleasure at her entrance; but surprise and con- 
cern immeditely clouded it as she met the look of 
herward. Perfectly calm indeed, and placid, were 
the features of Rosabel, but it was a calmness too 
still, too solemn, and the expression of her usually 
soft and timid eye as it was now lifted full and qui- 
etly to meet hers, was far too profound for ordina- 
ry feeling. “A bitter struggle is past,” she replied 
ina tone of mournful wildness—“ I come now to 
entreat your forgiveness, and to receive, if it be 
not withheld; your parting blessing.” “What mean 
you, dearest Rosabel?” ‘That I may no longer 
usurp a tenderness I have forfeited—I am the wife 



































of Ashton Grey, and have cast away the kindness 
with the counsel that would have saved me from so 
aunion.” ‘She is delirious,” exclaimed 
ly, who a moment before had entered the 
—but no—too sadly intelligent were the 
manner of the collected Rosabel, and 
with a conviction of the reality, he now paced the 
floor with hurried and agitated strides. « Yet 
Oh,” exclaimed the fair culprit, clasping her hands 
in a sudden paroxyem of emotion, * will you in this 
hour of unuterale agony withhold your forgive- 
ness ?—will you not believe that I am not the un- 
grateful being I seem?—that it would have been my 
fondest wish to have deserved as to receive your 
paternal kindness, but that my faith was. plighted 

PE bed whome bra counsellor! Oh say,” she con- 
tinued, sinking at the feet of Mrs. Annesly, who had 
wept in silence, * you at least, in whom all the ten- 
derness of a dead mother has been revived, tell me, 
oh tell me ere I go, that you forgive and will deign 
to pray for me.” ‘And whither would you go my 
poor girl?” said Mrs. Annesly, clasping her to her 
heart. “Think you, you are to be expelled from 
your present home?” ‘Alas! to my husband's 
prison—there is now my home, and stern and 
gloomy duties only, are now mine.” Col. Annesly 
seated himself and drew her towards him.--- 
“ Rosabel, tell me all that relates to this ill-starred 
marriage.” A few words detailed the whole. “Yes!?’ 
he exclaimed, “it canbe easily annulled. Let 
this foolish ceremony be at once expelled from 
your thoughts, and I will take measures to 
have it immediately made void.” ‘Rosabel 
rose with the look and tone of irrevocable de- 
cision. ‘ Spare me, oh spare me this unnecessary 
and unavailing conflict. The seal of my doom is 
forever set—earth has no power by which it may be 
effaced—Think you I have thrown from me the 
blessed trust of your protecting kindness for a love 
that is subject to change and circumstance? Oh 
no! and do not think me mad when I say, that life 
hasno degradation, and death no bitterness, but I 
would rather share it with him, if such be his lot, 
than the brightest cup the universe can bestow.” 
“Terrible infatuation,” said Col. Annesly, and 
again he paced the floor in extreme agitation. Yet 
there was something in this fearful strength of sen- 
timent in one so young, so frail, so gentle, that gave 





a new interest to hercharacter, and he looked at 
her as she stood in her pale and almost spiritual 
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beauty, with deep and softening emotion. ‘“Har- 
riet,” he said, addressing Mrs. Annesly, “I am go- 
ing out, Iwill see young Grey myself, and we 
will settle what can be done.” “You will then 
attend me thither?” “No, Rosabel, you are not 
to go now; another time perhaps,” and putting 
her gently but firmly from him, he left the house. 
In half an hour he returned. He came fortified 
with new arguments. The unfortunate Grey, far 
from wishing to see his bride, had but repeated the 
message already received, and Col. Annesly now 
enforced it with renewed earnestness. It was an 
idle task; Rosabel was immovable, and the mor- 
ning brought no change of purpose. ‘+ You would 
save me,” she said, “ from humiliation and sorrow. 
and to effect this, would estrange me from my hus- 
band.—Teach me then how! may forget he ever ex- 
isted—how | may shut from my vision his prison— 
his chains—his soul’s agony—and then, kindness 
may busy itself in plans to exempt me from sharing 
the bitterness of hisdestiny. Till you cando this, 
all else, save your pity and your pardon, were 
vain.’ These indeed were freely given; and fur- 
ther remonstrance was at last suppressed. Col. 
Annesly himself attended her to the prison, and 
from that time she was permitted to visit her hus- 
band daily. 

We passover these interviews; they were neces- 
sarily fraught with passion and gloom, and fitful 
hopes, and fears, and agony. Meanwhile Col. 
Annesly took an active interest in the fate of the 
younger prisoner. The circumstances, that had 
attached suspicion to the elder Grey, had it not 
been for the general edium of his character, would 
have passed unnoticed; but those implicating his 
son were of the strongest nature. Yet the general 
prepossession was in his favor, and those who knew 
him best were impressed with a belief that though 
he might have been induced by circumstances to as- 
tist ia cencealing the crime. the father alone was, 
guilty. As for Ashton himself, his manner was 
little calculated to inspire confidence—he was col- 
lected, but melancholy in the extreme; and though 
he invariably affirmed his innocence, yet even to 
his friends, he declined entering into any explana- 
tion of the facts, upon which he had been arraign- 
ed. Col. Annesly, however, did all that could be 
donein his behalf. Counsel was engaged---testimo- 
ny examined, and counteracting evidence sought 
for. No prospect, however, was afforded of his 
acquittal, and he was now urged by his friends as 
the only hope of life, to become an evidence for 
the state; to this, however, he gave a preremptory 
and indignant refusal. Meantime Rosabel seemed 
supported by a preternatural strength. Her form 
became fearfully attenuated, and her temples were 
wan and sunken, but she spoke not of suffering, or 
of fear, and awaited the day of trial with a mild 
resignation. It came, and the judge and jury and 
witnesses, and all the imposing array of the court, 
were assembled. A crowd of spectators thronged 
intothe place: indeed the whole mass of inhabi- 
tants was either present or sufficiently near to catch 
the earliest rumors of the trial. Even the blank- 
etted form and glittering eye of the Indian might 
be seen amid the crowd, for there were some of that 
race, to whom the Greys were personally known 
at that time, in the forest city, and they had been 
brought thither with the throng. Ashton Grey, 
as the first indicted, was brought forward, and 
at his side, supported by the arm of Col. Annes- 
ly, ond wearing a cast of beauty scarcely of earth, 
%0 still, so colorless, so impressed wtth the seal 
of holy and solema communings—stood the de- 
voted Resabel. The trial was opened, and the 
testimony against the prisoner heard---It for- 
med a strong and fearful chain of evidence. A 





handkerchief fasterted to the body of the deceased, 
and to which it appeared some weight had been 
attached, that was accidently disengaged, bore the 

itials of his name---a piece of money, which the 
morning of his arrest he had passed away, was 
identified by a distiuct mark, as one that had been 
seen in possession of the deceased by a citizen, to 
whom he had remarked, that he preserved it asa 
pocket piece---and lastly, a hunter crossing the riv- 
er from the opposite shore, upon the night of the 
supposed murder, had seen through the dim haze of 
midnight at some distance above him, a single in- 
dividual, in a canoe apparently towing a skiff into 
the middle of the stream. Presently after, this per- 
son turned back with the canoe alone, to the shore, 
and the skiff he had left, in a few moments sunk. 
Meanwhile as the hunter wondered at the strange- 
ness of the circumstance, something floated with- 
in his reach, which upon taking up proved to be 
a hat. This bat he found, upon reaching the 





shore, tobe Ashton Grey’s, as his name was writ- 
ten upon the Jining, and having the following 
morning presented it to the prisoner, with a detail 
of the circumstances, he had betrayed the utmost 
perturbation. After the close of thie appalling 
evidence, the prisoner was called upon for his de- 
fence. He declined making any whatever, and 
even his counsel stood pertectly silenced by the 
strong concurrent facts, against which he had 
nothing to oppose. A deep gloom pervaded the 
whole court. All who knew Ashton Grey, had 
loved him; and strangers who looked upon his fine 
countenance, youthful and noble form, could not 
believe him a vile criminal, without pain. His man- 
ner during the examination of the witnesses, man- 
ifested neither indifference nor alarm, but a gloomy 
composure---a firmness not of stoicism, but of a 
mind disciplined and made up to meet the result. 
Yet when it was closed, and he beheld Col. An 

his way Out of the crowd with Rosabel 
lifeless in his arms, his agony, though he uttered no 
sound, moved the whole assembly. He had started 
forward as if to follow her, and then recollecting 
himself, he crossed his arms convulsively on his 
breast, and stood motionless: but lip, and brow, 
and cheek, grew perfectly bloodless, save where 
the swollen and agitated veins were wrought on 
his high, broad forehead---and his head dropped 
upon his heaving chest, as if the last struggle of 
his spirit were over. 

After an interval of some minutes, the judge 
seemed about tosum up the evidence, when some 
one, who had just entered, spoke a moment with 
the counsel for the prisoner. ‘He demands,” said 
the messenger, “‘to be called upon tu give evidence 
in his son’s behalf,” and the counsel now suddenly 
turning to the court, requested an order for a new 
witness. A gleam of hope lighted up in the coun- 
tenances of the assembly. The order was given, 
and amid the intense gaze of the multitude, the 
elder Grey was soon after brought into court as the 
witness required. His appearance, since first pre- 
sented to our readers, had undergone a material 
change. Disease had been obviously and sternly 
at work with his muscular frame, and his counte- 
nance had acquired a ghastliness, even deeper than 
united illness and confinement could have bestowed, 
and which threw into yet broader light the harsh, 
and repulsive lines, that a life of.crime had wrought 
upon his lineaments. Its cold obduracy too, had 
given place to an expression of haggurd weariness, 








as of fierce and unwasting conflicts. As the gaze 
of the curious throng was bent upon him, his brow 
knit, and a look of scornful defiance, darkened his 
countenance---but it was only for a moment---his 
eye instinctively turned upon his son, who yet stood 
overwhelmed with his recent emotions---his lip and 





cheek livid, his eye blood-shot, and his whole atti- 
tude that of intensest despair---and the old man’s 
features lust their ferocity. Their expression grew 
unsettled, his whole frame was apparently shaken 
with some terrible struggle, and as he turned to the 
court, in reply to thequestion, “do you know aught 
of the circumstances of this murder?” the blood 
gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and he leaned 
his broad, bat emaciated frame, against a pillar for 
support. Collecting himself, however, he spoke 
with firmness. “It will be recollected,”” he said, 
“that a crowd of promiscuous citizens, called to- 
gether by some public oration, dispersed on the 
evening of this transaction. Among them were 
Ashton Grey and myself, and after returning to 
my lodgings, ! found I had by some oversight, taken 
his hat in place of my own—as it wasa thing of 
no moment, I thought no more of it. After the 
completion of this murder, in which lhad no ac- 
complice whatever, I took a handkerchief from it, 
and with it fastened a weight tothe body. ! then 
went out in a canoe to scuttle the craft, and being 
somewhat disturbed with my work, I threw off my 
hat, and soon after, hitting it with my paddle, 
knocked it into the stream, It floated at once 
from my reach, and at that very time, I saw some 
one crossing below me. It must have been he who 





picked it up. The following day I met in compa- 
ny with Ashton Grey, a person with whom I had 
contracted a small debt. I handed him the money, 
which I had taken from the pockets of the deceas- 
ed, and saw him immediately transfer it to my son, 
to whom it appeared, he was, himself indebted.” 
While yet the witness was speaking, a low mur- 
mur of satisfaction arose through the assembly, and 
as he now paused, every eye was turned with kind- 
ness and congratulation to the redeemed prisoner; 
but as they met his agitated look, all at once te- 


neshy |}mem at the acquittal ef the son, was paor- 
Shaved by. the certain conviction of the father, and 


all hearts too, acknuwledged the force of an eleva- 
ted nature, for he, who had borne his own attain- 
der with manly fortitude, now sunk back upon his 
seat and wept aloud, at the deep guilt and utter 
humiliation of his doomed parent. The old man 
again turned towards him, and his look was of un- 
mixed tenderness. Ashton,” he said, “weep not 
for me—I do not deserve it, nor yet for the sname 





of a father’s guilt—I hasten to tell you, while yet 
I may, for I shall slip the executioner,” and indeed 
as he spoke the hue of death, was fast gathering 
upon his countenance—“you have no share in my 
polluted blood, or name. Some twenty years ago, 
ere yet I could have looked upon murder witha 
steady eye, though emaller crimes had driven me 
from the pale of civilized society, I purchased you, 
then a fair infant, from yonder savage;” all eyes 
followed those of the speaker, as he pointed to one 
of the swarthy spectators, already noticed, and 
the judge, deeply interested in so strange a scene, 
bade him come forward. ‘Tells this man true?” 
he enquired of the Indian, whose gleaming eye 
evidenced his knowledge of the language. The 
tale was at once and distinctly corroborated. “And 
when, or where had you taken your itfant priso- 
ner ?”°—The Indian detailed the time and place of 
his capture—and Col. Annesly, who having con- 
signed the fainting Rosabel to the care of his wife, 
had again returned to thé court, exclaimed, “God 
of Heaven! ’Tis my son!’—Further description 
of the scene were idle. 

The business of the court was resumed. The 
formula of examindtion and conviction was com- 
pleted, and the criminal, sentenced to a death, 
which disease seemed about to anticipate, and sup- 





ported by his guards, was borne back to his prison. 
Col. Annesly and his son were arm in arm at his 
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side. “He isdying,” said the latter, as they laid 
him upon his straw, and he looked at his changing 
visage, with mingled horror and tenderness, “Ay,” 
replied the old man, in a firm voice, with a gleam 
of satisfaction upon his features, as he laid 
his band upon his almost skeleton breast, “the 
memories of this prison have not tugged here in 
vain—and Ashton,” he exclaimed, (for such it 
seems was the real name of young Annesly, which 
he had learned from his own lispirig accents,) “this 
is like yourself, to support even the wretched crim- 
inal in his last extremity—Ab! thou may’st well 








be here, for thou wert used to look upon me with 
fondness—to climb my knees in play—and these 
are the hands, spotted as they now are with blood, 
that saved thee from the hatchet—that supported 
thy childhood—and Ashton, thou shalt be my wit- 
ness os I have been thine, that, guilty as I am, | 
have not sought thy fellowship in crime. No, I 
wished thee happy, and was glad in thy better na- 
ture—Ha, tears!—tears for me? well, let them 
flow—they are the first, that have ever been shed 
for the long—long outeast—-Not even in infancy, 
no, not so much asa mother’s tear, ever fell on my 
brow, to soften my heart, or to wash out its stains. 
—An alien to the world from my birth, I have grown 
up in crime, and thou only, of all among whom 
Thave bitterly lived, hast thought of me with kind- 
ness, or looked upon me with trust. But for thie 
I bad not died a murderer.—Ashton, thou recoilest 
at that name—thou shudderest again at the recol- 
lection of my guilt—well, be it so—the upright of 
earth may not think of crime without horror—yet 
is there noone who may pray for the penitent?— 
Is there none, who dare intercede, even for the 
murderer, at the high, the terrible bar of God ?”"— 
A divine was at hand, and he now lifted his voice 
in earnest and impressive supplication. As it ceas- 


ed, the hand that Ashton had taken was clenched 
in death, and the struggling spirit had fled to that 


only Tribunal, where with the crimes of man, all 
the fearful and unseen influences, operating upon 
his course, are justly weighed. 


Leave we the habitation of guilt, and agony, and 
death, and seek we another scene, upon which 
memory may rest more complacently.—It is the 
apartment of the recovered Rosabel, over whom, 
as she lies upon the throbbing bosom of her hus- 
band, Col. Annesly hangs for one moment with un- 
utterable fondness, exclaiming, “Ye are only hap- 
py, as ye have been faithful,”—and then drawing 
his wife to his heart, softly whispers, “Harriet, my 
own dear Harriet, from whose once bright cheek 
and still brighter spirit, long years of mourning 
have stolen the bloom and the gladness,---nerve 
your heart to hear me---our child yet lives---our 
mourned---our lost one---he is restored---and with 
him, yet another equally to be cherished-—-nay 
Harriet, be strong---do not lose a blessed conscious- 
ness---revive---look up and behold---these are our 
children! 
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Why isthe “ Cincianati Chronicle” like Galla- 
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ithas a l-o-n-g T-a-l-e. PaintTer’s Devit. 








THE DISCOVERY OF MADEIRA. 


and he shortly followed her. ] 
“Farewell, a long farewell, we give 
To thee, our native land: 
Our parting blessing yet we leave 
To linger on thy strand. 
Oh! ties like filaments of steel 
Once bound our heerts to thee, 
But frowns of those who could not feel, 
Have burst them—we are free.” 


So sang the lovers as they gave 

Their land a parting tear, 

While friendly forms, the young and brave, 
On that lone deck stood near. 

Like a self-mov'd spirit, gallantly 

The proud bark bounded on; 

The music of the foam-plum’d sea 

On the wild breeze was borne. 


Around, like floating silver bright, 

The misty moonbeams fell; 

Each pulse rose high beneath that light, 
Which fond hearts love so well. 

But soon the fearful ship fled fast, 

The stern storm-demon came; 

His breath bore down the gallant mast, 
His brow was wreath’d with flame. 


And up, like fierce pursuers, leapt 
The waves, with voices hoarse, 
Rejoicing at his call, which swept 
In thunder on its course. 

And long in darkness drove the bark, 
A powerless, guideless thing; 

The tempest ceas’d—the waters dark 
Hush'd their loud murmuring. 

And blushing with the sun’s first kiss, 
A youthful dawn appeared--- 

Oh! what a sight of loveliness, 
Their drooping spirits cheer’d. 

An isle, in verdant beauty nigh, 

The sapphire waters prest; 

Fair as the clouds where angels lie, 
Sleeping on twilight’s breast. 


And groves, fruit-burden’d, bent them down 
O’er grots of pearl and shell, 


Might well be deem'd to dwell. 

Long through the vine-encircled dell, 
And through the forest glade, 
Young Henry and his Arabelle 

With blithesome feelings stray’d. 


But though with Beauty's lovelit eye 

Mid fairy scenes we roam, 

Still oft will come a mournful sigh. 

A wishful thought of home. 

She pined—oh! with what mad’ning view 
He saw her wasting grief! 

He gaz’d in agony—he knew 

This earth held no relief. 

He bore her where the gales of spring 

In softest murmurs speak--- 

Twas vain—Health spread its crimson wing, 
And sadly left her cheek. 

Death's blighting band was on her brow, 
His poison to her lifesprings came, 








And like congealing lava now 

"Twas weighing down her soul and frame. 
He watch’d her patient dying eye--- 

Still beam'd affection’s flame; 

His hot breath caught her last faint sigh, 
Twas burden’d with his name. 

Beneath that calm blue star-gem'd heayen, 
Far in a fair secluded dell, 

One grave, by fond affection given 


Where sea-nymphs deck’d with rainbow crowns 





For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre.|| An Irishman was brought before a justice on 


the charge of having six wives. The magis. 


(Two English lovers, Henry Machin and Arabella De |jtrate asked how he could be so hardened a yjj. 

Crecy, being unable to obtain their parents’ consent 
to their union, embarked with some friends for India, : } ‘ 
and were driven by a storm to the island of Madeira. said Pat, ‘I was only trying to get a g ood one, 
But the change of clisnate, her new mode of life, and 
regret for her lost home, soon wasted her feeble frame, 


lain as to delude so many; ‘Please your worship,’ 





‘¢ The refined speculations of modern astrono. 
my, grounding their conclusions on observations 
made at very remote periods, have proved to de. 
monstration, that one at least of the great pow. 
ers of nature, the force of gravitation, the 
main bond and support of the material universe, 
has undergone no change in intensity from, 
high antiquity. The stature of mankind is 
just what it was three thousand years ago, as 
the specimens of mummies which have been ex. 
amined at various times sufficiently shew. The 
intellect of Newton, Laplace, or La Grange, 
may stand in fair competition with that of Ar. 
chimedes, Aristotle, or Plato; and the virtue 
and patriotism of Washington with the brigtest 
examples of aucient history.”’---Herschel’s Nat. 


Philosophy. 














ADVERTISEMENT.--NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

Tn accordance with the often expressed wish of 
many of our subscribers, in this city and elsewhere, 
we contemplate publishing the CinctnNATI Minor 
WEEKLY, after the expiration of the present vol 
ume. This arrangement will not affect those who 
think they cannot afford to take a weekly paper—for 
we shall, notwithstanding, publish a semi-monthly 
edition cf the paper, as at present, and upon the 
same terms. /} 


Publishers with whom we exchange, will confers 
favor by noticing this contemplated arrangement, 
and by giving the following advertisement oneot 
two insertions in their respective papers, whenevet 
convenient, , 
| WOOD & SUKATTON, Publisher, 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 


AND LADIES’ PARTERRE. 





PUBLISHED BY WOOD & STRATTON..,....EDITD 
BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 


Tuts paper is devoted to such subjects of a lit- 
erary and scientific nature, as are considered in- 
teresting and instructive to the general reader. 
Its contents consist of Tales, moral, humorous 
and historical---Sketches of character, scenery 
and manners---Biographical Notices---Essays-- 
Fugitive Poetry---a transcript of the latest 
news, both Foreign and Domestic---and a variety 
of pleasant Miscellaneous Items. It contains? 
fair proportion of original matter; and its selec- 
tions are made with care, from many of the mot 
popular periodicals in the United States. 


TERMS. 

Tue Crxcrnnatt Mirror is printed on 
extra fine royal sheet---in the quarto form, col- 
venient for being bound---with beautiful bout 
geois and brevier type, entirely new. A title 
page and index will be given at the end of the 
year. The work is published every other Satur- 
day, at the low rate of One Dollar and Twetly. 
five Cents per year, if paid in advance, or W! 
two months after the time of subscribing--~ 
Dollar and Fifty Cents within six months--orOne 
Dollar and Seventy-five Cents within the yeat 
Each year of the Mirror will make a handsome 
volume of two hundred and twelve pages of lettet 
press printing. Cincinnati, 1882 
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Receiv'd him and his Arabelle. MAGNOLION. Office, S. W. corner of Walnut and Fifth+t 
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